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with the new ones it is not easy to detect at a first glance the signs
of a spiritual revolution. The most striking facts in this aspect
of the new order of studies are the following. Latin, philosophy,
and literary history studied in the authors themselves became
much more prominent than they were before. .Latin was a
privileged study until 1923; only the students of the 'Gymna-
sium'-Lyceum had the benefits of its formative and refining
influence and laboured through the difficulties of its grammatical
system as taught, on German patterns, in the Italian schools.
Now not only the schools which aimed more specifically at the
intellectual and moral education of youth, i.e., the c Gymnasium '-
Lyceum and the Training College, but even the Lower Technical
School had this share of humanistic studies. The study of the
Latin language was meant to become more 'human' than it
had been: the reading of classics and the study of the life they
revealed was to become the real aim of familiarity with the
language. This was not, however, to be attained in the Lower
Technical Institute, where most of the pupils would have stopped
studying it after four years; only those who continued their
studies in the Science Lyceum would go on with it; those who
entered the Higher Technical Institute were left with as much
Latin as could be absorbed between the ages of eleven and fifteen
from the grammar-book and a few dozen pages and hundreds of
lines of Latin authors. Philosophy became a quite new thing in
the Classical Lyceum and the Science Lyceum, and took the
place of the old * particular and abstract sciences * of morals and
pedagogics in the Training College. In all these schools philo-
sophy was meant to be the most important subject. It was not,
indeed, a' subject' to be studied, but a set of problems with which
the students themselves had to deal under the guidance both of
their teachers and of the authors they had to read. So, in the
mind of the legislator, the student had to find his way through
the mazes of the several fundamental problems of philosophy,
which were those given prominence by the idealistic philosophy.
In fact, if the indications given in the syllabus were to be
followed, the student of the Classical Lyceum who used to study
three volumes, written by some modern author of school-books
on the traditional scheme of logic, psychology, and morals, had
now to learn how problems were set and discussed, and, especi-
ally, to read works written by the greatest philosophers of all
time and to study some history of philosophy, in order to see
these works in their right perspective. And the girl or boy of the
Training College, who was accustomed to learn many facts about
child-psychology, the accepted principles of morals, the methods
of teaching this or that subject to pupils of elementary schools,
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